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ABSTRACT 

School discipline is the foundation of education and 
ensures a safe and peaceful environment in which to learn and work. 
Establishing rules and the use of reward and sanction to enforce 
rules are the primary aspects of school rule formation. 
Incent ive^based rules improve discipline better than punishment-based 
rules, which hurt the student-teacher relationship. Reward-based 
discipline also builds trust and fosters a positive environment. 
Research on school rules has examined the sanction and reward system, 
implicit or explicit designs, and rule dissemination, formulation, 
and enforcement. A survey of teachers and principals at 29 secondary 
schools in Hong Kong revealed that female teachers had a more 
positive perception of school-discipline climate and use of rewards 
than did males. Generally, girls' schools had a more positive 
discipline climate than boys' and coeducational schools. Less 
academically capable students also experienced more behavioral 
problems than more able students. Additional findings are as follows: 
School-discipline climate and teacher's attitudes toward reward and 
punishment are closely related; no relationship was established 
between school-discipline climate and ths characteristics of school 
rules; characteristics of school rules do not affect teacher's 
attitudes toward reward and punishment. (Contains 22 references.) 
(JPT) 
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'I'hia arLicIc i nves t i j^a Les the relationship beLween school 
climate and discipline practices in schools. School discipline is 
of paramount importance in the everyday life of schools in Hong 
Kong. Discipline is viewed as the foundation for the education 
process. Through disciplinary system, school should be a safe and 
peaceful place for students to learn and work. School discipline 
may have a great impact on school climate through its two vital 
steps; the ways of setting the school rules and the uses of 
reward and sanction to hack up the school rules. 

A school of positive climate is we 1 1 -d i sc t p 1 i ned and full of 
trust, respect and faith. The school rules are generally set 
positively in order to enhance commitment. Students understand 
clcuirly and fully the cxpoc ta L i ons of toachcrs throu^^h the schoi)! 
rules. Students' esteems are respected. Students are willing to 
observe the school rules because of the demand of superficial 
goals. So, the spirit of se 1 f -d i sc ip 1 i ne is fostered. In such a 
school, both teachers and students de-value the uses of punish- 
ment, because they regard punishments as evil. Punishment will 
hurt the teacher-pupil relationship and will humiliate the pu- 
pils. Punishment in long term is ineffective. On the contrary, 
rewards are highly valued and are popularly used to reinforce 
positive behavior. Thus the mutual trust and respect relationship 
is nurtured. Under such a positive climate, there is no need to 
use punishment at all. 
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In a school of- negative climate, pupils are disruptive and 
the atmosphere is rather conflicting. Scjhool rules are generally 
set in a negative form in order to conserve commitment. Studenls 
are manipulated and they are threatened to obey the school rules > 
The atmosphere is of hostility and i nsens i t i v i ty . Students are 
continually subjected to criticism and failure. Serious discipli- 
nary problems and criminal behaviors are likely to erupt. Teach- 
ers commonly em[)loy punishment and generally justify punishment 
in a utilitarian and retributive way. Because the extensive use 
of t)unishment, the teacher-pupil rapport suffers. Under such 
situations, the uses of reward arc properly de-valued and ne- 
g 1 ec ted . 

It is common that different schools may have (Jifferent. 
climates in terms of sc^hool discMpline. How th(j teachers and 
adm I n I s t i^a I or s pcM-for-m in stMiot^ls is clc^tiM^mined mainly by their 
imt)li(-it values, bciliefs, assumptions and philosophies, and I he 
oxi:)licit prevalcMit norms, role expectation, I'ules, institutional 
and personal relationships. Thus the climate of a school is a 
product of the blending performances of the administrators, 
teachers and pupils. Nevertheless this final product (the cli- 
mate) may also mean differently to different people in school, 
since what impressions a school have are determined by what they 
have perce i ved . 

The aim of this study is to investigate the relationship of 
scOiool climate and discipline practices. The study therefore 
addresses the nature and the tendencies of school discipline 



olimalo. WiLh rospoct to school discipline, this study only fo- 
cusos on two aspects: the ways of sotting school rules and the 
attitudes of teachers toward tlu' use of reward and punishment. 
The study also examines the tenability of a number of hypotheses 
relating to school discipline climate and the attitudes of teach- 
ers toward the use of reward and punishment in the Hong Kong 
context. Since different schools would have different ways of 
setting school rules and different orientations in the use of 
reward and punishment. the study intends to reveal the relation- 
ship between school climate and disciplinary practices. Attempts 
have been made to answer such questions as (l) Is there any 
relationship between school discipline climate and the ways of 
setting the school rules? (ii) Is there any relationship between 
school discipline climate and the orientations of teachers in the 
us(^ of reward and punisliment m maintaining school discipline? 
(iii) Is there any relationship between the ways of setting the 
school rules and the orientations of teachers in the use of 
reward and punishment in maintaining school discipline? 

Theoret ica 1 Framework 
(a) School Climate 

Early climate research that focused on elementary and sec- 
ondary schools was based primarily upon the work of Halpin and 
Croft (1963). Other pioneer writers such as Tagiuri (1968), 
Finlayson (1973) and Thomas (1976) have developed or adapted 
questionnaires aimed at testing teacher and/or student percep- 
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tions of school climate. While the work of Epstein (1976) re 
voalcd that climate ia related to student behavior, background 
personality, aspirations, achievement, and to teacher eval 
t i ons . 

More recently, the emphasis in school climate research has 
shifted from a managemcV orientation to a student orientation. 
The conceptualization and measurement of pupil control as de- 
scribed by Wil lower and his associates (Wil lower, Hidell and Hoy, 
1973) provided another perspective of the school climate. This 
perspective focused upon teacher-pupil relations rather than upon 
principal-teacher relations. Wil lower and his colleagues de- 
scribed pupil control as existing along a continuum from humanis- 
tic to cus ' od ia 1 . 

However. this study views the school clinate differently 
from that of Wil lower and his associates. Instead of measuring 
the pupil control ideology and behavior of teachers, this study 
tries measuring the school climate directly on aspects of school 
life with respect to discipline. This study was found successful 
in evaluating, comparing and predicting school discipline climate 
on a continuum in terms of positive-negative typology. The School 
Discipline Cli-.ate Questionnaire (SDCQ) tries to measure directly 
the perceived features that are the constituents of discipline 
climate. The SDCQ was found to be a valid and reliable predictor 
and an assessor of discipline climate in schools. 
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Examples of imporLant studies of discnpline are the High- 
fiold and fMnsoiH. (1952) sLiuly of rewards and pun i shrnen Is , and 
Duke and Perry's research (197B) which showed LhaL good school 
discipline is associated with small size, student resi)ons i b i 1 i ty , 
logical rules, and teachers* interpersonal skills. While the work 
of Wynne (1980) proved that climate is associated with disci- 
pline, rules, activities, student and staff attitudes. 

(/); School Rules 

In most school discipline systems, school rules are set as 
the guidelines for behavioral standards. School rules relate to 
the conduct of pupils. They are usually concerned with defining 
acceptable behavior for students both in and outside school, 
attendance, punrlual ity, dress and other administral ive issues. 
The survey of s(Mu)ol rules in this study has be(Mi based on the 
researches by Merrett and Natriello. 

Merrett et al (1988) conducted a research and tried to 
obtain information about the nature and form of the school rule 
system and then to explore the sanction and reward system devised 
to uphold it. These included information about whether rules 
exist, in what form (implicit or explicit), how staff and stu- 
dents get to know thcjm , who formulated them and when, whether 
they have been revised (when and by whom), who has the responsi- 
bility for ensuring the rules are kept and so on. 
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Natrieilo ( 1982) coiiductfHi a research to ' i nvos t. i gate the 
strateiiiea omployod by school administrators to obtain compliance 
in public schools. He referred school rules that are rationally 
based as comparative rules, while those are normative I y based as 
definitive rules. Comparative rules usually a) specify a student 
behavior or performance; b) specify an organizational response; 
and c) a rate of exchange. These rules give students a clear 
notion of what kind of behavior is undesirable, and a clear idea 
of what they can expect if they engage in behavior. As such these 
satisfy demands for clear systems of rules for student conduct in 
school. Instead, definitive rules are based on a well-defined 
image of the school as an institution with a special social 
meaning having members with special identities. Instead of com- 
paring negative student performance with an institutional re- 
sponse, definitive rules define the institution and its members. 
Definitive rules avoid specifying a negative student performance 
by emphasizing the nature of performance characteristic of the 
organization and its members. Definitive rules avoid specifying a 
particular organizational response or penalty by emphasizing that 
the most important implication of failure to perform in a manner 
characteristic of organization and its members is loss of member- 
ship. Finally, definitive rules involve no exchange formula. In 
his study, he concluded that if comparative rules function to 
conserve commitment and definitive rules function to enhance 
commitment, both may be necessary for maintaining compliance in 
school disci pi ine . 
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(c) Uses of leeward and Punishment 



McNamara (1986) studied the reward and sanction system which 
actually operated in schools. His conclusion was that attempts to 
ensure that the school rules were kept was chiefly through nega- 
tive control systems, 

There are two major theories of punishment: the so called 
"utilitarian" and "retributive" theories. The philosopher Jeremy 
Fientham ( 1 748-1832), an utilitarian, sees that if punishment 
succeeds in deterring the wrong-doer, reforming him or preventing 
him from committing further acts of mischief, then and only then, 
is it justified. Any other form of punishment is just a sophisti- 
cated form of revenge. The retr i hut i v i s t theory emphasizes that 
punishment is justified for no other reason, just bec^ause the 
wrong-door has (U)mmitted an ofr(Mise. Cc^rtain offencjes naturally 
merit certain punishments. 

In the school setting, in the consideration concerning the 
justification of punishment, we should ask two questions: (1) Is 
punishment justified in schools? (2) Is a teacher justified in 
punishing a particular child for a particular offence? Arguments 
concerning the justification of punishment in an educational 
context have been put forward by R.S. Peters and by I\S, Wilson., 

Peters (1966) distinguishes the concept of punishment from 
that of discipline. He sees discipline as a general notion con- 
nected with conforming to rules, whereas he regards punishment as 



a jnore specific notion involving the inlonlional infliction of 
pain oy someone in authority on somebody who has committed a 
breach of rules. He argues that punishment necessarily entails an 
act of retribution, M though the infliction of pain should be 
regarded as an evil, he argues that a small amount of pain meted 
out to those who commit wrong actsi is less of an evil than tne 
larger amount of pain which would arise if offences were allowed 
to go unpunished. In this case, the punishment on children in the 
school setting is justified. Further, in the views of Peters, 
punishment c^an assist in moral education, it helps to mark out 
what is right and wrong and brings home to children the conse- 
quences of their actions. However, punishment will bring the 
sense of alienation to children and does not in itself help 
children to develop an understanding of morality. Thus school 
pun 1 shm(M. 1 is necM^ssary as a detcM'renl, but ils [lositive (mIucmi- 
tional value is doubtful. 

A rather different argument is that of P.S. Wilson (1971), 
who refuses to see pain as necessarily evil. It is only pain 
inflicted for no good r^eason that is an evil; and since punish- 
ment is inflicted for good reason it need not be regarded as 
evil. Wilson regards punishmenl as part of a (Child's education in 
that it confirms for the child the existence of a moral order. 
When discipline breaks down, then, the child is blameworthy for 
he has acted against those principles which he acknowledges to be 
rigiit. Wilson sees punisliment as primarily a moral matter with an 
educative function rather than sim|.)ly a social matter with a 
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In sharp oontrast Lo the above views, the advocates of 
behavioral approach to teaching object the use of punishment, not 
because of ethical or moral considerations, but simply because 
punitive techniques are, in the long run, ineffective. Punished 
behavior is merely temporarily suppressed and is likely to r(^our 
once the punishment or fear of punishment is removed. Consecjuent- 
ly, one needs to continue punishing to suppress a behavior over a 
period of time and the mere fact of repeating the punishment is 
likely to lessen its effectiveness, possibly precipitating the 
escalation to more severe forms. Instead of punishment, they use 
rewards extensively because rewards are themselves reinforcing. 
Rewards as 'positive reinforcement' will bring about and maintain 
dt^sired behavior. While the undesir(Hl behavior will be wcMikcMifjd 
by ignoring il or by removing ils rewarding {unise(|uen(H>s . Thus, 
m behavior modification, it is far more efficucMit to remforce 
desired behavior than to punish all the unwanted behaviors. 

lies ear eh Me thodo 1 ogy 

A questionnaire method was employed in this study. Two self- 
constructed questionnaires had been set, one for ieachers and one 
for pr i nc i pa 1 s . 

The questionnaire for teachers consists of three sections: 
(1) Section I - The School Discipline Climate Questionnaire 
(SDCQ) which was designed to determine the perceptions of school 

lU 
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(lisciplinn olunalo by loachors in school a; (2) vSonlion II - Tho 
Uoward-Puii i shmoii I Or i nn la t i on QuOwS L i onna ire ( HPOQ ) wh i (^h wa« 
designed to dcLcsrmine the altitudes of Inachrra with regard to 
the use of reward and punishment in maintaining school disci- 
pline; (3) vS(5olion 111 - The Information Sheet which was designed 
to s(u;k the demographic and personal data from the respondents. 
The questionnaire was formulated in such a way that respondents 
only need to circle a number according to the appropriate re- 
sponses . 

The questionnaire for principals consisted of three sec- 
tions: (I) Section 1, the Survey of School Rules Questionnaire 
(SSHQ), was designed to seek information about how and in what 
ways the s(diool rules had been set; (2) Section 11, the Informa- 
tion Shc(M WHS designed lo s(mM< da I a aboul the srhools; UU 
SrcM ion 111, 'Het^uest For A C'o[)y of Sc^iool Rules of the School", 
was printed deliberately as a r(^minder for princMpals to enclose 
a copy or p!ioto(>opy of school rules together with the eomplotcd 
questionnaire in the return (Mivelope. 

A pilot test had been undertaken to (^xamine the applicabili- 
ty of the various sections of the qu<^s t i onna i r e . Four aided 
secondary schools selected from my fellow classmates were invited 
to take part in the pilot study. 

The researcher found that the SDCQ, the RPOQ and the SSHQ 
were able to differentiate schools and respondents accordingly. 
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Thus the validity of Lhc questionnaires were established. On the 
other hinui , r(M lability test was admi n i s tor eil to tlu^ iiistrunuMit 
on a sample of 80 respondents. Internal (consistency estimates of 
the reliability of the three c-reated scorers; Discipline Climate 
Score, Reward Score and Punishment Score from the SDCQ and the 
HPOQ were determined using Cronbai;h's coefficient alpha. I'he 
values for Cronbach's coefficient alpha for the three scores were 
respectively 0.9119, 0.5416 and 0.7605, The SDCQ and the HPOQ on 
th<« wiiole couUl be claimed reliable, except a slightly low alpha 
value for Reward S(;ore. 

In the main researcti, the; population used came from a se- 
lected sample of 29 aided secMiiidary sctiools from Hong Kong, the 
selection was neither at random nor stratified. These aided 
s<-hools were selected l)(u;ause the rcscuircher had some connections 
Willi tliesc s(diools aiul they had shown their willingness to par- 
Licil)ate in the present study, and because they formed a homoge- 
neous group. Ihe population bore similar (characteristics. Ml 
these schools had management committee and governed by the Code 
of Aid. 

The overall sample return rates of the various instruments 
are shown in Table 1. Table 2 shows the classification of the 
sample schools according to the demographic (Characteristics and 
table 3 shows the classification of the respondents who came from 
a I I these 29 schoo 1 s . 
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Tab 1 e .!_ 

luaur.ii Ufit.o o.f Lhp IjistrumcM.vts. 



Instrument 


1 Group 

1 
1 


1 Number of 1 
1 Ques t i onna i re 1 
1 Admini stored 1 


N\imber of 
U sab I e 
Returns 


1 Per c^entage 1 
1 ' 






1160 1 


69 1 


1 60% 


RPOQ 


1 Teachers 


1 1160 1 


69 1 


1 60% 


1 SSRQ 


1 fr i no i pa 1 s 


1 29 1 


24 


83% 


1 School 
1 Rules 


1 Pr i no i pa 1 s 
1 


1 29 
1 


25 


1 86% 

1 
1 



Tab 1 e 2 
Classi f icalion of Schoo 1 s 



Demographic 1 
I Lem 1 


Category 1 


N 


% 1 


Typo uf Sclioo 1 i 


Doys ' 
Girl s 1 
Co-educational 1 


5 1 
5 1 
19 1 


17.2 1 
17.2 

65.6 1 


History of School 1 


Leas than 5 years 
6-10 years 
1 1-20 years 
21-30 years 
31-40 years 
, More than 40 years 


1 1 
4 
12 
3 

1 1 

! 8 


3.4 
13.8 1 
4 1.4 
10.3 1 

3.4 
1 27 . 6 


; F. 1 Pupi I Intake 


1 Band 1 
1 Band 2 
1 Band 3 
1 Band 4 
1 Band 5 


! 8 
! 9 
! 6 
1 4 
! 2 


27.6 
31.0 
1 20.7 
1 13.8 
6.9 


1 Re 1 ig ion 
1 Af f i 1 iat ion 


1 With 
1 Without 


1 1 4 

! 15 


48.3 
1 51.7 



Total number of sample school = 29 



c tho mosl ftblR pupils whereas Band 5 pupl 
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Tabic 3 
CI as SAL) ^-^-U-^^ 



Demographic ' ; Category ; , 1 


1 Male 
1 Female 


359 
^ 1 


52.0 1 
0.4 1 


Age ; 


20-29 
30-39 

A (\^AQ ' 
4 U 1 

50-59 ^ ; 
above 60 


300 
99 
19 
1 

4 


43.4 1 
14.3 1 
2.7 1 
0.1 1 
0.6 1 


1 Rank \ 


PGM/SGM ; 

GM 1 
PAM/SAM/AM 

CM 


304 
84 
125 
1 


44.0 1 
12.2 '. 

18.1 1 
0.1 1 


\ Post ; 


Discipl ine Teachers 
Counsel ing Teachers 
Caroor Teachers 
1 i-.cA Teachers 


105 
94 

1 44 
4 3 

1 34 0 


15.2 1 
13.6 1 
6.4 1 
v. . 2 1 
49.2 


1 Teaching 
1 Experience 


1 4-6 years 
> 7-10 years 
; 1 1-20 years 


1 1 27 
158 
206 
46 


' 18 4 
1 22.9 
1 29 . B 
6.7 


1 Qualification 


1 Teachers' Cert. 
1 Bachelor Degree 
1 Degree + Cert, bd . 
1 Master Degree 
1 Doctor Degree 


; 147 
304 
1 53 
; 1 
1 7 


! 21.3 
1 44.0 
7.7 
0.1 
1.0 



Total of respondents 



= 691 



Ho.e: POM = Pr.nc.p-. Or^aua.e Maxtor-. SOM " ^ . Ma.te. CM 

Ce...Mc«.e M»»..r, POM«. SOM. ... - ^ ^ ^ ^ coUo.e... POM SOM 

the promollor ra^tn for 
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Responses to the instruments were scored. The data were 
annly/.ed by frequency count inj^, cross tabu 1 at i on tables and de- 
scription of subpopu 1 at ions , so that the general characteristics 
of the respondents were known to the researcher. Demographic 
information on each respondent and school was coded and various 
statistical methods were used in order to test the hypotheses and 
the research questions which guided the study. The internal 
consistencies of the instruments were computed by using the 
Cronbach's coefficient alpha. 

Analysis of variance and the Scheffe test of multiple com- 
parison wnre also used to determine the effects of the demograph- 
ic variables on the dependent variables: the perception of school 
discipline climate and the reward-punishment orientation of 
teac^hers. A two-tailed t-test for the difference between the 
means of two independent samples was also used. 

For the analysis of the characteristics of school rules, 
simple frequency counts were performed. The means, medians, and 
standard deviations for the total sample of questionnaires on the 
total sample copies of school rules were computed in this study. 
Two other ratios were created to describe the characteristics of 
school rules: Hatio-RP which is a value obtained by dividing the 
number of rules of reward by the number of rules of punishment 
and Ratio-DC which is a value obtained by dividing the number of 
definitive rules by the number of comparative rules. Then the 
general picture and information of school rules of a selected 
sample of aided secondary schools in Hong Kong could be depicted. 
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The rolalionship between Iho school (iiacnpline climate and 
the reward-punishment orientation was formulated by utilizing the 
Pearson Product Moment Correlation test. 

All hypotheses in this study were tested at the 0.05 level 
of si gn i f i canoo , 

Research F ind i ng's and Pi scuss i on 

(a) Teachers' Percept ions of School Disripi ine Climate and 
their Reward-Pun i shment Or i en tat ions 

691 teachers responded to both the SDCQ and the RPOQ . Their 
responses were scored and receded for testing the hypotheses. The 
I'fvsults of hypotlu^sis testinj^s are shown in Table 4 and Table 5. 
The empirical findings are summarized and discussed as follows. 

Table 4 Cai and (b) : 
A nalysis of Var ia nce for the Perccut ions oX 
Schoo 1 Discipl i ne CI imate f rom Al 1 Respondents 

(a) By T-test: 



Demographic 1 Group 1 N 1 IX:- Score I 'I'-value 1 2-Tailed 
Qiaracteristicl 11 1 ! Probability 



Sex 


1 Male 
1 Female 


1 329 
1 359 


1 92 
; 95 


5775 
4513 


! -2 

1 
1 


35 


0.019* 


Pastoral 

Care 


1 Pas Lora 1 
! Non-past 


1 199 
; 152 


! 93 
; 93 


8744 
2895 


! 0 

1 
1 


34 


0.731 
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(b) By F-tesL: 



Demographic 1 
Character] stiol 


Group ! 


N 


DC Score 1 


F-Ratio 1 


F- I 
Probabi 1 ity 1 


Age Group 1 


20-29 1 
30-39 

> 40 1 


268 1 
300 1 
119 1 


91.8731 
93.4333 
100.5378 1 


12.7133 1 


0 . 0000* 1 


, Rank 1 


FX}M/SGM 1 
GM 1 

PAM/SAM/AM 1 
CM 


177 1 

304 1 

84 ; 

125 1 


97.2542 1 
92 . 569 1 1 
94.9405 
92 . 8640 


3.5539 1 


0.0142* 1 


1 Qual if ic^tion 1 


Teac*,her ' 
Bachelor ' 
Degree + C 
Master d 


179 
147 ' 
304 
53 


93.9721 1 
92.5442 
94 . 5954 
96.2264 


0.8610 1 


0.4610 1 


1 Sohoo I Type 


\ Doyw 
1 Girls' 
1 Cc-eduoa 


1 14 
1 131 
1 446 


, 8B.71P.3 
1 108.1832 
1 91.2915 


1 77.2415 


, 0 . 0000* 1 


1 School 
1 History 


1 1 10 ye 
; 1 1 -20 ye 
1 21-40 ye 
1 > 40 ye 


1 104 
1 313 
1 106 
1 168 


84.8462 
1 91.4856 
1 96 . 0000 
1 103.3750 


1 38.7355 


1 0.0000* 


1 Intake of 
1 F,l Pupils 


1 Band 1 
1 liand 2 
1 Band 3 
! Band 4 
1 Band 5 


1 220 
1 179 
1 150 
; 92 
1 50 


1 105.2318 
; 95.6536 
88 . 2000 
82 . 6630 
1 77 . 8800 


! 85.5072 


1 0.0000* 



denotes a significant difference at 0.05 level. 



Tab I e 5 (a) and (b) : 
Analysis of Var lan ce for the Heward-Pun 1 shmon t 
O rientatio n oX Teachers from AJ_L Respondents 
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(a) By T-test: 



l)(^m()j^raphic 1 
Characteristic 1 


Group ', 


N 


1 RP-liatio 


T-va 1 uo 


1 2 -Tailed 
' Probabi 1 i ty 


Sex ! 


Male 1 
Fema I e 1 


329 
359 


1 0.8918 
1 0.9344 


-3 . 09 


1 0 . 002* 


Pastoral 1 
Care 1 


Pastoral 1 
Non-past 1 


199 
152 


1 0.9125 
I 0 . 9200 


-0.35 


1 0.723 


Teaching 1 
Experience 1 


< 10 years 1 
> 1 1 years 1 


439 
252 


0.9169 
0.9106 


0.44 


0.658 


Religion 1 
Affiliation 1 


With ! 
Without 1 


367 
324 


1 0.9172 
0.9117 


1 0.40 


0 . 692 



(b) By F-test: 



Demographic 1 Group 1 
Qiaracteristic! ! 


N 1 RP-fetio 1 
t 1 


F-Ratio 1 F- ! 

1 Probability! 


Age Group ! 20-29 1 
1 30-39 1 
! > 40 


268 1 0.9107 1 
300 1 0.9035 1 
119 1 0.9461 1 


2.3891 1 0.0925 i 

1 i 
1 1 
I 
1 


\bxi\U ! ir,M/wSGM 
1 GM 

! PAM/SAM/AM 
! (>i 


177 ', 0.9037 
304 1 0 . 9 1 57 
84 1 0.9263 
125 1 0.9180 


0,3442 1 0.7934 

t 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 


Qualification I Teacher 
1 Bachelor 
! Degree + C 
1 Master d 


179 1 0.9277 
1 47 ', 0 . 8969 
304 1 0.9170 
1 53 1 0.9186 


0.7844 1 0.5029 

I 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 


School Type 1 Bcoys' 
1 Girls' 
1 Co-educa 


114 1 0.8878 
, 131 1 0.9665 
1 446 1 0.9062 


7.1352 I 0.0009* 

I 
1 

\ 


School 1 <^ 10 years 
1 History 1 11-20 years 
! 21-40 years 
1 ! > 40 years 


1 104 1 0.8828 
1 313 1 0.9112 
1 lOB 1 0.9271 
1 168 1 0.9326 


1 .8098 1 0.1440 

1 1 

I r 

1 t 
1 t 

1 1 
1 1 


1 Intake of i I3and I 
1 F.l Pupils 1 I3and 2 
! ! Band 3 
1 1 Band 4 
! 1 Band 5 


', 220 1 0.9584 
1 179 1 0.9153 
1 150 1 'J. 8843 
1 92 1 0.8819 
1 50 1 0.8706 


1 5.8271 1 0.0001* 

1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 

( 1 
1 1 



"*" denotes a significant difference at 0.05 level. 
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1. Fomale loaohers in aohoola usually liave a more; poaiLive perception of 
school discipline olima.Le and have a greater reward orientation than nvile 
teachers. It appears that a gender bias exists between female and male teach- 
ers, -me result was found to be consistent with the findings by Wil lower, 
Eidell and Hoy C1973) that the female secondary teachers tended to be more 
humanistic in Pupil Control Ideology than the male teachers. 'Ilie variable of 
sex is a factor in influencing both the perception of school discipline cli- 
mate and the reward-punishment orientation of teachers. 

2. Generally, girls' schools show a more positive school 
discipline climate than boys' and co-educational schools and 
teachers in girls' schools are usually more reward-oriented than 
those in boys' and co-educational schools, ITius the type of 
school is one of the determinants affecting the school discipline 
climate and the reward-pun isliment orientation of teachers. It is 
conuTKJnly believed that girls are quieter, more conforming, more 
verbally and intellectually oriented, whereas boys are pliysically 
active. aggressive and interested in the manipulation of physical 
objects (Maccoby, 1.967). Findings in Hong Kong context are also 
consistent with the research findings of O.K. Smith C1978) that 
teachers respond to toys' and girls' beliaviors differentially. 
Teachers as the socialization agents in classroom usually employ 
the sensitizing techniques and inductive teclmiques to deal with 
the student behaviors. Sensitizing techniques, which emphasize 
the behavioral situation and the external risk of punisliment. are 
more frequently utilized in response to boys' aggressive and 
dependent beliaviors than to girls. Inductive teclmiques, which 

19 
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,^^ ihf^ qluclpnls and sludont. responsibility, 
are dirocLcd more Lo girls l.lian Lo boys. 

3. u is statistical ly sup,>orted -'^t there are differences 
in both the school discipline cl irr.te and the reward-punishment 
orientation of teachers in schools of different categories of 
intake of F.l pupils. Category of intake of F.i pupils is one of 
U,e variables influencing both the school discipline climate and 
Lhe reward-punlshmeat orientation of teachers in these schools. 
U is believed that pupils who are academically less able (e.g. 
band 5) wUl t-ve more behavioral problems tt^n the more able 
pupils (e.g. band 1). Since the high aclnever may have a more 
promotive and supportive contact from their teachers. whereas low 
ach.evers have a greater proportion of conflict with their teach- 



4. In the perception of school discipline climate. variables 
such as age, rank and teachu^ experience appear to be determi- 
nants to influence the result. A teacher who is older and with 
.ore experience in teaching have a more positive perception of 
the school discipline climate. As compared to the younger teach- 
ers, they may have more life experience and be more mature. 'Iheir 
positive perceptions may mean that they have well adapted to the 
school situation and therefore they are more patient and willing 
to accept the present environment. I^nk is only a determinant 
for PGM and SGM but has no influence on the perception of school 
discipline cli^te for m, Q1, AM. SAM a.id PAM. It may reveal 
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that, the discipline climate within a srhool is generally poor in 
th« lower forma. It is found thai most unruly an.l doluuiucnt 
behavior of pupUs occurred in Form 1 to 3 (ILducation Dej>artment, 
I991a). PGM and SC,M are those senior teachers who usually teach 
the senior forms, e.g. Form 4 to 7, tl.u. they are less exposed to 
the disruptive students and generally Mve a more positive per- 
ception of school discipline climate. 

5. No evidence is found to support the hypotheses that 
qualifications of teachers and organizational positions are the 
delermmants in the percept, on of school discipline climate. llie 
amount of education the teachers received does not influence 
their perceptions to a greal extent. On the other hand, though 
teachers in schools may perform different functions as academic, 
discipluiary. coun.seling, and activity, etc., the differentiation 
™.g l,hcsc funcdional posts is not great. It may seem that the 
poles of teacher are more or less homog.-neous and nol clearly 
well defined. Teachers in schools usually have to play multiple 
roles, sometimes as disciplinarians, as counselors or social 
workers. as imrents and even as diplomats or detectives, etc. 
mere is no significant difference in the perception of school 
discipline climate between pastoral and non-pastoral teachers. 
The grouping of discipline and counseling teachers as ^mstoral 
teachers m,' not be appropriate at this moment. Pa.st,oral care may 
be a new term to many teachers and schools. "Hie development. the 
concepts and the systems of pastoral care are only at the primi- 
.ivc stage in Hong Kong schools. 
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G. History of schools and religion affiliation are l.ho 

rehiLivo significant determinants in the school discipline cli- 
mate. .Uv Hong Kong. schools with longer history have relative 
stronger traditions and well established systems. '^ese schools 
are usually prestigious in both academic achievement and conduct 
of the students. Religious schools generally have more positive 
discipline climate, since religious eciucation, value education, 
moral education and civic education are highly emphasized. 

7. With regard to reward-t)uni shment orientation, only sex is 
found to be a determining variable. Those variables as age, rank, 
organizational position, teaching experience, qualification of 
teachers, history of school and religious background of schools 
are all found to have no influence in determining, the attitude of 
loa.-hcr.s tcwanl tlio us.' of rewm-d and punishment in s<=lK,ots, It 
is speculate.! that such attitudes are more oritic=ally determuu^ 
by implicit factors like characters, personality. values and 
beliefs of teachers rather than explicit fac^tors as mentioned 
above. It needs further research evidence to support such specu- 
lalion. 



(b) Characteristics of School Rules 

Twenty- five copies of school 
analyzed. The results of the analys 
8 respectively. As for ways of 
following features were found: 



rules were collected and then 
is are shown in Table 6, 7 and 
setting the school rules, the 
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1. Most, schools had an rxplioiL rulo st,ruot.uro . 

2. 'Ilie ruloa wori^ made available and wriLtori in student's 
handbooks. 

3. Usually school rules were drawn up once the schools were 
cstal)l i shed . 

4. 'llie formulation, modification and execution of school 
ruh^s were mostly the responsibility of Disc-ipi ine (X)mmittce and 

Disciipl ine Masters. 

5. However, students was the group of people least involved 

in formulation and modification of school rules. 

6. School rules were usually subjected to changes according- 
ly and were modified every year to cope with the change in envi- 
ronmetit . 



four 



With respecd. to the eharactcn- i st i cs of sc>.hooi rules, 
features were investigated and the results were found as follows; 



1. 'ITie number of items in school rules could vary to a very 
wide range from 17 to 240. It was found that 20% of the responded 
schools had the number of items fall in the range 10-29, 40% in 
range 30-G9 . 24% in range 70-99 and 16% of the .schools having 
rules of more tlian 100 items. 

2. From all the sample copies of school rules, totally 27 
categories covering the aspects of school life and order were 
identified. The most frequent five categories of school rules 
appeared were found to be: (i) Attendance; Cii) General Behavior 

/A 
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( In-Sohool ) ; C i i i ) Rules of Sc^liool Uni form; ( iv) Sysl.om of Howard 
aiul (v) Systx^m of Punishment. 

3, Only 17 schools had explicit syatoms of reward and 
punishment in their school rules. Ihe Iteitio-HP was calculated by 
dividing the n\imber of rules of reward by the nurpber of rules of 
punislimeut. A mean I^atio~RP was found to be 0,741, i.e. in gener- 
al , more rules stating how to punish rather than how to reward 
studer\ts in schools wore foun<l. 

4. From the 25 saitiple copies of school rules, the l^tio-lX: 
was computed, 'T\\o I^tio-lX: was calculated by dividing the number 
of definitive rules by the number of comparative rules, A mean 
valufi of 2,051 was obtained. 'I\vo extreme cases were obtained, 'llie 
miiumum vaUu^ of l^itio-ir was 0,015, i.e. lliere wns a s(Muh)1 
where the number of comparative rules was G7 times that, of d(^fin- 
itive rules. ITie maximum valuer of Hatio-!X: was IB, i.e. there vms 
a school where the number of definitive rule* was 16 .times ttiat of 
com[)a,rat ive rules. 13 schools had liatio-DC values greater tlian or 
equal to 1 i.e. they had more rules written in a definitive way. 
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Tabic G la) ami ihl 
Sla liHt. of NiimbQ!: P'' 1 lom s j_.n SojKK)_l_ Hu 1 cs 

(a) 



iolal no. of niloH s(M, oul. 
( in ranges) 


1 iK^. of schools 
1 (percentage) 


10 - 29 


I 5 


(20%) 


30 - 69 


1 10 


(40%) 


70 - 99 


1 6 


(24%) 


, > 100 


I 4 


(16%) 



(b) 



Mean 1 71.160 I Mode 1 43.000 1 St.d dev I 50.482 



Minimum 1 17,000 1 Maximum 1 240. (X)() 1 Sum 1 1779.000 



.Tabic 7 
Qx Ic gur ics of. i^Llb.""' Uuio.s 



Group ! 


School [iulo Category 


1 Frrciuenc^.y 


Most 
Frequent 


(A) Atter\dance (Leave/Absenoe/Uite Arrival) 


1 23 


(B) General Fiehavior ( In~wSohool ) 


1 20 


(C) Rules of School Uniform 


1 19 


FroQuenL 


(D) System of Reward 


1 17 


(E) System of Pijnishment 


I 17 




(F) Classroom Discipl ine 


12 


I ess 


(G) Criminal Offences 


10 


Frequet\t 


(H) Examination and Promotion Regulations 1 8 


, (I) Regulations on B.C. A. 


1 B 




1 CtJ) General liehavior (Out-of-Sohool ) 


1 7 
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In- 

froquont 



(K) 


Regulations of Homewcirk and Assignment 1 


5 1 


(I.) 


Sohool Philosophy (A jma/Objoct i ves/Spir i t ) 1 


5 1 


(M) 


fiijlcs of Assembly aiv.l Gathering 1 


5 


CN) 


c:are of Public and Private Property 1 


5 


(0) 


Safety Rules of l^b. & Special Rooms 1 


4 


(P) 


Out of Bounds 1 


3 


(Q) 


Student-on-duty System 1 


3 


(10 


Regulations of Consuming Food 1 


3 


(S) 


Rules of General Order 1 


2 


(T) 


Rules of Social Behavior e.g. Courtesy 1 


2 


(U) 


Responsibility of Monitors and Moni tresses 1 


2 


(V) 


Reminders of What to be Brought to School 1 


1 


(W) 


Regulations of Publicity and Posting Notice 1 


1 


, (X) 


Rules of Outings and Picnic 1 




! (Y) 


Rules of Corres}X)ndonco and of Use cif Tol . 1 




I (Z) 


Rules of Fire Dr i 1 1 ! 





(#) Regulations of Transport and Road Safety 



(c) Effects of Teachers' Reward-Pun i shmcnt Or lentaL ion and 
School Rules on School Discipl ine Climate 

The respective mean values of DC-Scorc, Rl^-Ratio, Ratio-L. 
and Ratio-DC for each school are shown in Table B. The Pearson 
Product Moment Correlation test among these variables was comput- 
ed and the results are shown in Table 9. 
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The. findit\gs indicate that: 



1. The school discipline climate and the overall attitudes 
of teachers toward the use of ro^ward and punishment are closely 
related. Teachers in schools of more positive discipline climate 
are generally more reward-oriented. On the contrary, teachers in 
schools of less positive discipline climrte are more punishment- 
or iented . 

These findings lead to support the findings of Topping 
(1983) that reward is more effective in producing good behavior, 
whereas punishment makes little difference one way of the other 
and, if applied inappropriately, it may increase disruption and 
misbehavior. Thus positive discipline climate can be achieved 
with more use of reward and less use of punishment. 

2. The relationship between the school discipline climate 
and the characteristics of school rules is not established. 
Whether the school rules are written in a more definitive way or 
in a more comparative way, with more reward items or with more 
punishment items, is found to have no influence on the school 
discipl ine cl imate . 
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Table 8 

vSummary. DfUa of. Mean of llL«Q-i-P-U-iL? Cllimai.?. ^MQJI^jl 
nP-li'dlio . Rali o-RF and Ral lo-DC 



saiooL 


Mean 1 
Discipl ine 1 
Climate Score 1 


Mean Value 1 
of RP-RATIO 1 


Mean Value 1 
of RATIO-RP 1 


Mean Value 1 
of RATIO-DC I 


! 1 1 


92 . 8636 1 


.9486 1 


1 . D / 1 


09 ! 


1 2 1 


93.2174 


. 9300 






1 3 1 


103.0000 1 


.9122 


.33 1 


.46 ! 


1 4 1 


113. 0000 1 


1.0255 




16.00 I 


1 5 1 


101.9286 1 


. 9045 


.38 


1 . 03 I 


1 6 1 


89 . 6500 1 


, HobJ I 


. oo \ 


1 00 1 


7 1 


77.1765 1 


.7981 


.50 1 


10.40 


'8 


99 . 8636 


. 8855 




.06 ! 


! 9 1 


89.4242 


.9129 1 


.11 


1 10 1 


76.0000 1 


.8361 




.28 1 


t i i 


1 . D / OD 


.9647 ' 




.20 


1 12 


110.0741 


.9351 


.05 


1 . 03 1 


1 ^3 


96.6333 


. 8606 


1 .00 


.89 ! 


! 14 


82.8214 


. 8598 


.95 


.80 ! 


1 IT) 


<)3.2GB7 


.8923 


. 9(i 


. 9B 1 


1 1 " 


1 7Q 7Q 1 7 




1 . 24 


1 .48 1 


1 17 


1 100.8000 


1 . 9B57 




1 . 23 


1 IH 


1 96 . 9688 


1 . 9329 


1.00 


.43 ; 


1 19 


1 82 . 5600 


. 8967 


1.00 


', .13 1 


I 20 


83.8421 


1 .9149 




1 .58 


1 '5 i 
1 ^ 1 


1 7/1 Qf^nn 


' 8790 






1 22 


1 80.3333 


1 . 8480 


1 . 40 


2.33 1 


1 23 


1 109.9444 


1 . 9567 


1 .57 


1 4 . 67 


24 


91,2587 


1 . 8689 




1 1.42 1 


25 


1 109.2083 


i.0675 


1 .75 


1 2.00 


26 


1 80.0606 


1 .8767 


1 .40 


1 1.12 


1 27 


1 105.2941 


1 .9320 




2 . 56 


28 


1 86.7857 


I .9170 




1 1.21 


! 29 


1 112.2857 


.9915 




1 No. of cases 1 29 


29 


1 17 


i 25 



Number of cases listed = 29 
" , " Value Missing 
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Tabl e 9 

C orr c 1 at i en s among Iho Mea n DC-Scorca and 
the Mean Values ol RP-Rat io . the Rat io-RP and the Ratio-DC 



Corre 1 at i ons 


RP- 


RATIO 


RATIO-RP 


RATIO-DC 


DC-SCORE 


1 


7590 


- . 2032 


. 2087 




1 ( 


29) 


( 17) 


1 ( 25) 




1 P = 


.000 


P= .434 


1 P= .317 


RP-HATIO 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 




1 -.0537 
1 ( 17 ) 
1 P= .8 38 


1 .1585 
1 ( 25) 
P= .449 



(Coefficient / (Cases) / 2-tailed Significance) 
* Significant difference at 0.05 level. 



These findings are found to be contrary to the findings of 
Ihe research conducted by Natriello (1982). In his study, he 
concluded that comparative rules function to conserve commitment 
and definitive rules func^tion to enhance commitment. Both may be 
necessary for maintaining compliance in school discipline. 
However, the relationship between school discipline climate and 
the ways of writing the school rules is not found in this study. 

There is considerable literature that has attempted to 
classify and categorize different kinds of school rules (Har- 
greaves et al, 1975; Tattum, 1982). Essentially school rules are 
of two kinds: formal and informal. The former are often written 
down as part of the school's public presentation and include 
items such as regulations of attendance and leaves or school 
uniforms. The latter are largely unwritten and arise in the 
general course of the school day and involve numerous acts relat- 
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ing Lo standards of behavior bot.h inside and outside the class- 
room. 1 tif r i iignmciits of both formal and informal rules may attract 
sanctions, However, research findings of this study reveal that 
the explicit formal rules have no effect on the school discipline 
climate whilst the effect of implicit informal rules have not 
been investigated in this study and need further research. 

3. Similarly, it is found that the characteristics of school 
rules as mentioned above have no effect in determining the atti- 
tudes of teachers toward the use of reward and punishment in 
school. More definitive rules and more items of reward rules in 
school rules do not render teachers to use reward more extensive- 
ly. 

Wortham (1963) has pointed out the importance of the legiti- 
macy of rules in schools both from the pupil's and teacher's 
point of view, He concluded in a study of American high school 
pupils that if pupils perceive rules as illegitimate ones, the 
enforcement of rules by teachers may provoke an unintended and 
unanticipated response that may precipitate a confrontation. 
Teachers are then no longer to impose their authority in respect 
of rules in general. Naturally, school rules appear to be dummy 
if teachers do not share and recognize its legitimacy. 

An interesting but not surprising issue in Hong Kong schools 
is that double standard exists. It is believed that most schools 
have set up their own form of disciplinary system. In these 
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systems, there are the official formulation of school rules and 
Iho aocompany.ng back-up system of reward and punishment. These 
rules and regulations are mostly written in students' handbooks. 
They are claimed to be official and legitimate. It is expected 
that all members of staff and all students should observe these 
rules. An experience to "the researcher is that only some teachers 
and students would recognize the "official" position of the 
school rules and regulations i.e. they are not universally ac- 
cepted. Thus, those teachers and students who do not compromise 
ith the standards set by the official authority may create their 
■"hidden and informal rules" and own "systems of reward and 
punishment". Thus they would not perform accordingly to the 
expectations and standards as claimed to be official in school 
rules. Which will influence the school discipline climate to a 
greater extent — the official and formal school rules and the 
accompanying system of reward and sanction or the hidden and 
informal prevalent rules and systems created within the school? 
Further investigation on this issue is needed. 



w 



own 



Cone 1 us i on 



In conclusion, it seems that school discipline climate and 
teachers' reward-punishment orientation are closely related. The 
29 sample schools are successfully differentiated into a continu- 
um of school discipline climate. Some schools are found to be 
more positive in discipline climate than the others. More posi- 
tive discipline climate is generally found in girls' schools, 
schools of long history, schools having better intake of pupils 



and schools with religion affiliation. Teachers in these schools 
arc mostly reward-oriented i.e. they use more reward than punish- 
ment in dealing with the behavior of pupils and school disci- 
pline. One question which remains unsolved is that whether a 
school of more positive discipline climate renders teachers to be 
more reward-oriented and less punishment-oriented or a greater 
reward orientation of teachers in a school renders a more posi- 
tive discipline climate in that school. To solve this question, 
it needs further research. 

School rules is the official and formal documentation which 
serves as instructions and guidelines of behavior to both teach- 
ers and students. However, the legitimacy and the effect of 
school rules are not found in most schools. It seems to be a 
g<Mioral case that school rules have no effot^t on both the disci- 
pline climate and the attitude of teachers toward the use of 
reward and punishment. It reveals that the informal rules is far 
more important than the formal rules in the governing of the 
dynamics of school discipline. Thus, the belief and value sys^ 
terns, the actual procedures, routines and policies that exist in 
schools are the major determinants to both discipline climate and 
teachers' attitudes toward the use of reward and punishment. The 
formulation of relationship among these determinants again needs 
further research . 
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